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WHEREAS, The Illinois Library Association, the Illinois 
State Library, and the University of Illinois Library School 
are coopersting on a program to recruit librariane for libraries 
throughout Illinois, and 





WHEREAS, The library profession ie of highest importance 

} in promoting education, research, and wholesome entertainzent, 
and 

WHEREAS, This joint recruiting prograsp will call public 
attention to « field of service offering large opportunities 
to the young people of Illinois, 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Dwight H. Green, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim the week of April 11 
through April 17, of the present year, ae ILLINOIS LISRARY WEEE 


throughout our State, and request the appropriate observance of 


the ocecasion. 
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Illinois Looks at Recruiting 
The Results of a Questionnaire 


By RutH W. GREGORY* 


One of the first of the recruiting activities 
in Illinois in 1948 was the preparation of 
a questionnaire on the professional attitudes 
and reactions of the individual librarian to 
the problems of recruiting. This inquiry 
was drafted by the I.L.A. and mimeographed 
and distributed by the Illinois State Library 
to the librarians of the state as a part of 
the recruitment program sponsored by the 
I.L.A., the Illinois State Library, and the 
University of Illinois Library School. 

The questionnaire was planned to stimu- 
late state-wide interest and participation in 
action on recruiting, and as a device to 
determine the factors which constitute 
‘occupational lure’ as based upon the ex- 
perience and opinions of the librarians of 
the state. 

The statements given in the 1,035 ques- 
tionnaires which were returned gave evi- 
dence that the majority of librarians in IIli- 
nois are keenly aware of both the potenti- 
alities and the handicaps in the profession. 


Over nine hundred librarians indicated a 
sustained enthusiasm for the daily responsi- 
bilities, objectives, and values of library 
work and would re-enter the profession. 
Ninety-seven expressed frustration and disil- 
lusionment and a definite reluctance to 
consider librarianship as a repeat career. 


The librarians who answered the ques- 
tionnaire represent all types of libraries,— 
public (metropolitan and rural), high school, 
university and college, veterans and hos- 
pital, extension, research, seminary, com- 
merce and industry, and other special fields 
as well as both trained and untrained li- 
brarians. Their attitudes toward their place 
in the profession ranged from the “I love 
it” enthusiasms to sternly realistic evalua- 
tions of current personnel crises. Many of 
the reactions reflected a combination of 
realism and idealism in a critical approach 


* Librarian, Public Library, Waukegan, IIl. 
President, Illinois Library Association. 


to the profession, as in the case of the 
librarian who has remained in the profession 
because of a “desire to build a library that 
would outlive me” but who added a plea 
for common sense in the development of 
techniques of recruiting for a profession in 
which so many jobs can not be considered 
as top-drawer career positions. 

The first and second questions in the in- 
quiry were concerned with the librarian’s 
first contact with a library and with the 
impression of the librarian of that institu- 
tion. Family use of the public library 
introduced 789 to a library, high school 
libraries were first for 95, elementary school 
libraries for 63, college libraries for 42, and 
story hours for 39. Other first contacts in- 
cluded Sunday school and church libraries, 
village subscription libraries, seminary li- 
braries, and the state library extension serv- 
ice. One individual listed newspaper pub- 
licity as the first point of contact. A large 
majority found the first librarian in their 
lives to be friendly and helpful. The 
memory of battle-ax librarians did not deter 
forty-nine in the choice of a profession. 
Nineteen added that the librarian was too 
busy to give a good impression which is a 
commentary which is applicable to the li- 
brarians of 1948. 

The third question referred to the person 
responsible for interesting today’s librarians 
in the field. Librarians are credited with 
recruiting 530. Parents and relatives totaled 
141, trustees 78, school counselors 59, and 
friends 18. Others who pointed the way 
to library service as a career for contem- 
porary librarians included library school 
students, staff members, scout counselors, 
WPA supervisors, teachers and superinten- 
dents, chaplains and pastors. Three IIli- 
nois men are in the profession because of 
their wives who were trained librarians. 
One librarian entered the profession because 
of a ‘sudden inspiration’. Articles on the 
profession attracted only twenty-three. 
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Question number four was concerned with 
the direct impetus which brought librarians 
into the profession. The most important 
factors were given as follows: 


Be ING 6 i hk aed Sedeeseaes 603 
familiarity with work through ap- 
OED 4 kcwsssceawaanwnn s 349 
SOOEEE Gh DORNER. 6 oso scaccccess 290 
economic conditions (depression, 
NE cg cicdea aks she iow sews 80 
potential significance of field...... 76 
lack of interest in other profes- 
ND, ita urs Wieian aac eae 64 
prestige of profession............ 34 
idea that it was “nice clean work”. 29 
SE ID oom ao ba-0d sine. cideiae 22 
library atmosphere .............. 15 
belief that librarians could read on 
ED siiintd ancien Wd. ocak tar are wie wR Ooiae 9 


The fifth question asked for the reasons 
for remaining in the profession, with the 
following results: 


Chalom OF Weskl. ...0< occ ccccce 634 
pleasant relationships with com- 
BI ¥.xrcimsbediaeghd aes e:adk dmeod .-. 266 
satisfaction in daily routine....... 254 
satisfaction in giving service...... 195 
MNONTER 6 oc cices ;aietenaue adenine sae 
investment in professional training. 19 
civil service and pensions......... 13 


advancement at the right moment 11 


The next two questions dealt with the 
frequency and reason for change of jobs. 
The frequency was generally left incom- 
pletely answered, but the reasons for change 
were checked in the following order: better 
salary, variety of experience, chance to use 
training, improved working conditions, per- 
sonality of new administrator, and location. 

901 answered the eighth question “If you 
were to do it over again, would you be a 
librarian?” in the affirmative, and gave 
varying interpretations of personal satis- 
factions in library work as their reasons. 97 
checked the word ‘No’, 13 wrote in the 
word doubtful, and 4 said probably. All 
of these protested low salaries, heavy sched- 
ules, and limiting attitudes on the part of 
administrators. 

The ninth question asked for individual 
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opinion as to the greatest drawbacks to the 
profession. Low salary scale was checked 
on practically every questionnaire, with 
slow advancement, routine work, and night 
schedules following in that order. Other 
handicaps which were written in and which 
affect recruiting included long hours, low 
staff morale, insufficient time to accomplish 
aims, lack of trustee support, umevencom- 
petition with men, lack of public under- 
standing of problems, timidity of librarians, 
muddled objectives, feeble public relations, 
lack of strong professional leadership, and 
a belittling attitude on the part of librar- 
ians themselves. 


The tenth question was concerned with 
recruiting. The questionnaire showed that 
the greatest percentage of personal recruit- 
ing being done at the present time is on the 
greatest percentage of personal recruiting 
being done at the present time is on the 
high school level. The difficulties en- 
countered by individuals in personal re- 
cruiting may be summarized as follows: 


objections to length of training 


casita da Sambo a ewes hee 687 
lack of professional glamour... ... 122 
lack of men in the profession. ..... 58 
parental objections (salaries)..... 6 
other: lack of prestige, social and 


and professional isolation, points 
of view of library schools on 
qualifications and type of train- 
ing, living illustrations of inef- 
fective librarianship, lack of 
knowledge on part of counselors 
on various phases of library 
work, high cost of professional 
training, and insufficiency of at- 
tractive recruiting materials 


The questionnaire ended with a request 
for suggestions on the best talking points 
in selling the profession. The disillusioned 
stated that there were none, others pointed 
out that recruiting activities were futile 
until such time as salaries and conditions 
for quicker professional advancement were 
universally equalized with other professions. 
The need for developing stronger leadership 
was emphasized repeatedly. It was also 
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pointed out that a true profession does not use of specialized interests with the ad- 
need to be ‘sold’, that it sells itself. But vantage of unrestricted placement, that the 
there was considerable unanimity in the values in a career stimulated by books, 
returns that the library profession offers ideas, and people could be dramatized as 
exceptionally fine opportunity for creative an essential and rewarding public service. 


RECRUITING IN ILLINOIS 


The Illinois State Library and the Illinois Library Association are working together 
on a number of projects on recruiting to meet the current personnel shortage in the state. 
In order to have a working knowledge of what constitutes “Occupational lure” in 
our profession we would like to have your cooperation in answering the following questions: 


1. What was your first contact with a library? 
family use of the library—789 story hour—39 
classes in library instruction—18 elementary school library—63 
high school library—95 college—42 other—listed in article 


2. What was your impression of the librarian of that library? 
mousy—29 attractive—69 friendly and helpful—371 
battle-ax—49 a guardian of books—109 
a promoter of books and ideas—59 other—too busy 


3. Who was the first to interest you in library work? 


a librarian—530 a school counselor—59 
a trustee—78 a parent or other relative—141 
articles or books on library work—23 other—listed in article 


4. What was the main impetus behind your entering library work? 
love of books—603 idea that it was “nice clean work”—29 
interest in people—290 potential significance of field—76 
prestige of profession—34 
lack of interest in other professions—64 
economic conditions—80 home conditions ietteati tiie nineties tinsiiasiadelicacaeenanaae 
familiarity with work through apprenticeship—349 
other. 








5. Why are you still in the profession? 
challenge of work—634 satisfaction in daily routines—254 
pleasant relationships with community—266 
inertia—22 other—satisfaction in giving service—195 


6. How frequently have you changed positions? 


one year interval—151 five year interval—120 ten year interval—67 


7. Why did you change positions? 
better salary—254 improved working conditions—171 
chance to use training—174 variety of experience—132 
personality of new administrator—21 other—location—14 


8. If you were to do it over again would you be a librarian? 
Probably—4 Doubtful—13 
Yes—901 No—97 
Why—see article—have additional information here 
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9. What are the greatest drawbacks to the profession? 


routine work—228 night work—325 
slow advancement—367 low salary scales—914 
other 





10. What personal recruiting have you done? 
pages—82 high school students—331 college students—105 
What difficulties have you encountered? 
parental objections—6 length of training period—687 
lack of professional glamour—122 
lack of men in the profession—58 
other 





11. What in your opinion is the best talking point for selling the profession? 


oc Pit ARE OUR BUSINES 


a a 


THERES A 
CHALLENGE 





EXHIBIT FOR RECRUITING 


Prepared at Illinois State Library. Copies available to loan for local use for cost of 
_ transportation returning display to Springfield. 


YOUR CAREER AS A LIBRARIAN 


FACTS FOR YOU ADVENTURE FOR YOU 
Accredited library schools. A.L.A. With a high heart. De Leeuw 
Are you interested? N.Y.L.A. (On a county library bookmobile). 


Be a librarian. Louisiana L.A. 
Books and people. A.L.A. 
Librarian. (Building America series) 


Bright heritage. Provines. 
(Adventure in a county library). 


Librarians. (Occupational Index, Inc.) Butterfly takes command. Waite. 

Science Research Associates. (Work plus mystery in a public library). 
Library workers. Keliher, Alice V. Books on wheels. Lingenfelter. 
Training for library work. A.L.A. (Barbara demonstrates library service to 


Treasure shelves. Fargo, Lucile F. rural people). 
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Marion—Martha. Fargo. 
(Two high school library assistants de- 
cide to become librarians). 

Our library. Fenner. 
(An elementary school library in action). 
o.p. 1948 


MORE FACTS FOR YOU 


Librarian is a teacher too. 
Education Digest, March 1943. 


Libraries from ancient to modern times. 
Reprint from Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. 


Libraries, librarians and the negro. 
Atlanta University. 


People are our business. Williams, B. 
Chapter I is about Margaret Scoggin, 
a young people’s librarian). 


The people’s library. Mademoiselle. 
Oct., 1937. About the Library of Con- 
gress. 


Public libraries in the life of a nation. 
Rossell, Beatrice S. 


Rosary college library school: 
decade. 


the first 


Your next job—librarian. 
Canadian Library Council. 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL FOR YOU 


Paging. Illinois Association of High School 
Librarians. (High School Librarian). 

Reading consultant—the librarian in Adult 
Education. Simmons College. 

School librarianship as a career. 
State Teachers College. 

Something special. Special Libraries As- 
sociation. 

Special librarianship as a career. Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations. 

This might be you. Special Libraries As- 
sociation. 


Indiana 


YOUR MAGAZINES say 


The Librarian. Senior Scholastic, May 12, 
1947. 

Library Work. Glamour, January 1948. 

One for the books. Seventeen, August 1946. 

Passing the book. Mademoiselle, Septem- 
ber 1943. 


FILMS FOR YOU 


Books and people: Wealth from within. 
Bookward ho! 

It’s all yours. 

Librarian. 

Library on wheels. 

(One film is included in each exhibit. 


to be scheduled for others.) 


Ask 


(continued on p. 198) 


The Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation 
Prepared by the Universify of Illinois Library School 


Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


This index is a statistical measure of the 
rate of circulation achieved by Illinois pub- 
lic libraries as compared with their circu- 
lation in 1939. The index is based on cur- 
rent monthly circulation reports from 36 
libraries, a scientifically selected and statis- 
tically representative sample of all the pub- 
lic libraries in the State. The figures be- 
low are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the 
sample group for the corresponding month 
of 1939. The second quartile (or median) 
is by definition that percentage which is 


larger than the rates of circulation of ex- 
actly one-half of the 36 libraries and which 
is smaller than the rates of circulation of 
the other half of the 36 libraries. Each 
of these halves are again divided equally 
to give the first and third quartile figures. 
For further information on the Illinois In- 
dex and how to use it, see pp. 9-12, 89-92, 
and 127-9; 163-165 of the 1948 issues of 
Illinois Libraries. 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 
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Chart 3. Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December 1948, Based on 
a Sample of 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 


1939 = 100). 
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Q1 = first quartile; Q2 = second quartile or median; Q3 = third quartile. 
For March, 1948: Qi = 103; Q2 = 76; Q3 = 57. 


“A Vacation in a Package”’ 
By H. RowLanp MacuHa* 


“The people of Edwards County were 
invited today to pull their rocking chairs 
closer to the fire and enjoy a free vaca- 
tien in Florida or Hawaii or Mexico, 
or any of this country’s National Parks. 


“These vacations were ‘Vacations in 
a Package’—vacations you can enjoy at 
home. They are being distributed by 
the bookmobile — Illinois’ famous ‘li- 
brary on wheels’—in Edwards County 
this week. . . 

“Each ‘vacation’ is a package con- 
taining one modern View-master stereo- 
scope, with dozens of dazzling full-color 
views of the place being visited. A 
book describing the views is included 
in almost every package. The views 


are three dimensional, almost stunning 
in their life-like appearance. . . .” 
—From the Albion Journal-Register, 
Albion, IIl. 
January 30, 1948. 


“A Vacation in a Package’’ is the name 
given to a new type of visual aid study- 
unit, which is particularly well adapted for 
use in public and school libraries. In recent 
experimental work’, conducted by the IIli- 
nios State Library, these “vacations” proved 
to have a popularity far exceeding that of 
even the most popular best-selling fiction— 
even though the subjects dealt with in the 
packages are strictly non-fictional. 

The “vacations” consist of compact pack- 
ages, each of which contains a book, a 


1Conducted in Wabash and Edwards Counties, 
Illinois. 


* District librarian, Region 6, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Mt. Carmel. 
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modern Viewmaster stereoscope’, and ten 
to thirty “reels” for use with the stereo- 
scope. The book and the views on the 
reels relate to a common subject. 

The Viewmaster is a greatly improved 
version of the old-fashioned sterescope. It 
is a compact viewing device, slightly larger 
than a pair of opera glasses, molded in un- 
breakable plastic. Its moving parts are 
made of stainless steel. The viewer is well 
built and durable, and will stand much more 
circulation without showing wear than will 
a book. 

Splendid as the viewer is for library pur- 
poses, the available views are even better. 
They are three dimensional photographic 
transparencies, in full color, and when 
viewed in the stereoscope seem to “come 
alive”. Their impact on the eye and mind 
of the looker is often dramatic; their vivid- 
ness, coupled with their authentic color and 
realism, makes them an excellent tool for 
teaching. 

Seven of these three dimensional views 
are mounted on each Viewmaster “reel’’. 
The reels are tough, treated-paper discs, 
which can be slipped in and out of the 
viewer easily. 

The relatively low cost of the stereoscope 
and the reels makes them the first of the 
audio-visual aids which can be circulated 
as freely as can books. With equal circula- 
tion, they outlast books. However, be- 
cause of their great popularity, they see 
constant use. In a single month, a View- 
master reel may “work” for more people 
than a book “works” for in many years. 
Hence, their life—on the shelf—may be 
shorter than that of books. 
life is as long, or longer’. 


But their active 


An example of a popular and well in- 
tegrated study unit is one on Mexico, which 
consists of the book, Mexico, by Carlos 
Castillo (Burton Holmes Travel Stories) 
and the twenty Viewmaster reels picturing 
our southern neighbor. Since each reel in- 
corporates seven views, there are, in effect, 
140 additional authentic and realistic illu- 


?The Viewmaster stereoscope is 
Sawyer’s Inc., Portland, Oregon. 

*Some Viewmaster reels in the collection of the 
Illinois State Library have circulated over 120 
times. 


made by 
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strations for the book. The package pro- 
vides either several evenings’ entertainment, 
or a dramatic introduction to the study of 
the country. It is enjoyed by the casual 
reader and the student alike. 

The packages need not be costly to as- 
semble, since free or inexpensive materiais 
often integrate well with the views. Many 
of the more popular packages in use con- 
sist merely of pamphlets obtained gratis 
from the National Park Service, along with 
views of the national parks described. 

Although most of the available views deal 
with geographic subjects, and lend them- 
selves best to coordination with travel 
books, many other subjects may be covered 
if views are judiciously selected. Some 
non-travel subjects covered by the study 
units are: Dams and water power, Indiars 
of the Americas, Erosion, Caves, and Evolu- 
tion of transportation. Local needs and the 
ingenuity of the librarian will largely de- 
termine the type of study unit assembled. 

Public response to the introduction of 
these packages was instantaneous and en- 
thusiastic. Children and grown-ups, teachers 
and parents, the frivolous and the serious, 
library users and non-users alike, all enjoyed 
the study units and demanded more. 

The key to the instantaneous acceptance 
of the study packages probably lies in the 
name given to them, and credit should be 
given to the gentleman who! suggested it. 
Mr. Lincoln Glover, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Edwards County, Illinois, after 
examining the viewers to determine their 
suitability for use in his county, remarked, 
“A fellow could certainly take a vacation 
with one of these, couldn’t he?” The sen- 
tence dramatized the possibilities of the 
packages, and the first package, instead of 
being called the relatively drab Hawaiian 
Study Unit, was dubbed A Vacation in a 
Package: Hawaii. 

Because of the enthusiasm with which the 
public receives the Viewmasters and the 
study packages, they promise to become 
very effective tools in furthering the educa- 
tional objectives of libraries. The following 
results have been observed: 


1. Non-users of the library are attracted 
to the library. Because of the novelty of 
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the viewers, they do not lie idle in a bor- 
rower’s house, as does a book, but are shown 
to friends and acquaintances, whose interest 
in the library is thus stimulated. 

2. Habitual readers of fiction are intri- 
Sued into reading non-fiction. The “vaca- 
tions” idea presents non-fictional subjects 
attractively. His interest aroused by the 
views, the reader is almost certain to dip 
into the accompanying book—and he may 
discover that non-fiction is not so dull as 
he had imagined. The books in the pack- 
ages are often the first non-fiction ever 
borrowed by many readers. Certainly a 
step in the right direction. 


3. The percentage of adult patrons 
may tend to increase. Many adults in the 
community never ordinarily enter the li- 
brary, nor are they interested in the book 
their children bring home. However, they 
are often greatly intrigued by the views 
and viewers brought into the family circle, 
and may come to the library to select more, 
affording the librarian an opportunity to 
turn them into regular borrowers. 


4. The packages are very useful in 
teaching, especially geographical subjects. 
Teachers and school superintendents indorse 
them strongly. Their use in adult educa- 
tion is, of course, largely up to the librar- 
ian. 

5. The packages are a strong aid to li- 
brary publicity. 


a. Since they are newsworthy, they 
capture a great deal of newspaper 
space for library press releases. 

b. Since they attract a great deal of 
attention wherever they are, a pub- 
licity message may be mimeo- 
graphed and glued to the outside of 
each package, with full assurance 
that the message will be read. Most 
libraries could use this space to in- 
vite new patrons to use the library. 


c. The packages stimulate word-of- 
mouth publicity, which is the most 
valuable sort of publicity. Because 
of their novelty, they become the 
center of attention for family groups 
and groups of friends spending a 
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quiet evening together. One mem- 
ber of the community shows them 
to another. Thus widespread at- 
tention is focused upon the library. 


The following is the list of Viewmaster 
reels: 


United States of America National Parks 
and Monuments 


257. Acadia National Park, Maine 
288. Aztec Ruins National Monument, 
New Mexico 
16. Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah I 
17. Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah II 
251. Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
New Mexico I 
252. Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
New Mexico II 
253. Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
New Mexico III 
231. Cedar E.eaks National Monument, 
Utah 
21. Crater Lake National Park, Oregon I 
22. Crater Lake National Park, Oregon II 
284. Death Valley National Monument, 
California I 
285. Death Valley National Monument, 
California II 
347. Gettysburg National Military Park, 
Pennsylvania I 
348. Gettysburg National Military Park, 
Pennsylvania II 
46. Glacier National Park, Montana I 
47. Glacier National Park, Montana II 
48. Glacier National Park, Montana— 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
49. Glacier National Park, Montana— 
Mountain Trip 
26. Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—South Rim 
27. Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—El Tovar to 
Yavapai Point 
28. Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—West Rim Drive 
29. Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—East Rim Drive 
30. Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—Bright Angel Trail 
31. Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—Kaibab Trail 
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32. 


36. 


41. 


42. 


336. 


337. 


118. 


339. 


340. 


226. 


227. 


256. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


91. 


92. 


176. 


101. 


102. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


261. 


262. 


287. 


131. 


132. 
126. 


Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—River Trail 

Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona—North Rim 

Grand Teton National Park, 
Wyoming I 

Grand Teton National Park, 
Wyoming II 

Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Tennessee I 

Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Tennessee II 

Kings Canyon National Park, 
California 

Mammoth Cave National Park, 
Kentucky I 

Mammoth Cave Nationai Park, 
Kentucky II 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 
Dioramas 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 
—Cliff Dwellings 

Mt. Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
California 

Mount Rainier National Park, 
Washington—Glaciers 

Mount Rainier National Park, 
Washington—Sunrise Side 

Mount Rainier National Park, 
Washington—Paradise Side I 

Mount Rainier National Park, 
Washington—Paradise Side II 

Oregon Caves National Monument, 
Oregon I 

Oregon Caves National Monument, 
Oregon II 

Petrified Forest National Monument, 
Arizona 

Rocky Mt. National Park, Colorado I 

Rocky Mt. National Park, Colorado II 

Sequoia National Park, California I 

Sequoia National Park, California II 

Sequoia National Park, California III 

Shenandoah National Park, Virginia 
—Skyline Drive, Summer 

Shenandoah National Park, Virginia 
—Skyline Drive, Autumn 

White Sands National Monument, 
New Mexico 

Yosemite National Park, California I 

Yosemite National Park, California IT 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 
—Lakes and Canyons 


127. 


128. 


129. 


141. 
142. 


293. 
178. 
292. 


177. 
180. 
179. 


291. 
289. 
290. 

58. 


59. 


219. 
220. 


183. 
221. 
184. 
186. 
111. 
112. 
188. 
201. 
198. 
189. 


243. 
234. 
241. 
246. 


$1. 
237. 


236. 
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Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 
—Waterfalls and Animals 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 
—Geyser Basins 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 
—Geyser Basins 

Zion National Park, Utah I 

Zion National Park, Utah II 


Arizona 


Central and Southern Arizona 

Desert Scenes, Arizona 

Oak Creek Canyon and Vicinity 
Arizona 

Painted Desert, Arizona 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 


California 

California Wild Flowers 

Desert Cactus in Bloom 

Desert Wild Flowers in Bloom 

Golden Gate International Exposition, 
1940 

Golden Gate International Exposition, 
1940—Night Scenes 

Hollywood, California 

Homes of Movie Stars—Hollywood, 
California. 

Lake Tahoe, California 

Los Angeles, California 

Monterey Peninsula, California 

Palm Springs, California 

Redwood Highway, California I 

Redwood Highway, California II 

Santa Barbara, California 

Santa Catalina Island, California 

San Francisco, California 

San Juan Capistrano Mission, 
California 


Colorado 
Broadmoor—Cheyenne Mt., Colorado 
Cave of the Winds, Colorado 
North and South Cheyenne Canyon, 
Colorado 

Denver and Denver Mountain Parks, 
Colorado 

Garden of the Gods, Colorado 

Berthoud Pass, Highway 40—Rocky 
Mountains, Colorado 

Million Dollar Highway, Colorado 
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53. 
245. 
238. 


164. 


166. 
165. 
162. 


163. 
161. 
160. 


206. 
207. 


331. 


273. 


278. 
276. 
280. 
268. 
275. 


Park of the Red Rocks, Colorado 
Pike’s Peak, Colorado 
Royal Gorge, Colorado 


Florida 


Cypress Gardens and Bok Tower, 
Florida 

Marine Studios—Marineland, Florida 

Miami and Miami Beach, Florida 

Overseas Highway and Keywest, 
Florida 

Scenes of Florida 

Silver Springs and Florida Flowers 

St. Augustine and Aligator Farm, 
Florida 


Hawaiian Islands 


Hula Dancers—Hawaii I 

Hula Dancers—Hawaii II 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

Island of Oahu, Hawaii 

Island of Hawaii, Hawaii—Kona Side 

Island of Hawaii, Hawaii 

Island of Maui, Hawaii 

Tropical Flowers of Hawaii I 

Tropical Flowers of Hawaii II 

Tropical Flowers of Hawaii III 

Hawaii National Park, Island of 
Hawaii, Hawaii 

Island of Kauai, Hawaii 


Idaho 


Sun Valley, Idaho—Winter 
Sun Valley, Idaho—Summer 


Louisiana 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Maine 


Maine Seacoast—York to Cape 
Porpoise 


Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cape Code, Massachusetts 
Historic Plymouth, Massachusetts 
Mohawk Trail, Massachusetts 
Mohawk Trail, Massachusetts— 
Autumn Foliage 


84. 


85. 


269. 
277. 


267. 
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Michigan 
Edison Institute Museum—Dearborn, 
Michigan 
Edison Institute Greenfield Village— 
Dearbon Michigan 


Missouri 


St. Louis Zoological Park, Missouri I 
St. Louis Zoological Park, Missouri II 


Nevada 
Boulder Dam, Nevada—Scenic Auto 
Tour 
Boulder Dam, Nevada—Canyon 
Cruise 
Boulder Dam, Nevada—Powerhouse 
Tour 


Boulder City, Nevada 
Boulder Dam, Nevada 
Virginia City, Nevada 


New England States 


Old Covered Bridges, New England 
Autumn Foliage of New England 


New Hampshire 


Cannon Mt. Aerial Tramway— 
Franconia Notch, N. H. 

Cranmore Mt. Skimobile Tramway— 
White Mountains, New Hampshire 

Crawford Notch, Eastern Slope— 
White Mountains, New Hampshire 

Franconia Notch—Lost River—White 
Mountains, N. H. 

Mt. Monadnock, New Hampshire— 
Autumn Foliage 

Mt. Washington and Cog Road, New 
Hampshire 

White Mountains, New Hampshire 


New Mexico 


Fiesta—Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Taos, New Mexico 

Zuni and Navajo Indian Arts and 
Crafts 


New York 
Ausable Chasm, New York 
Adirondack Mountains, New York 
Howe Caverns, New York I 
Howe Caverns, New York II 
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270. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
88. 
89. 
81. 
82. 
152. 
151. 
96. 
212. 
211. 
145. 
146. 


147. 


203. 


338. 


326. 


328. 


121. 


Lake George, New York 

New York City I 

New York City II 

Rockfeller Center and Empire State 
Building, New York City 

New York World’s Fair I 

New York World’s Fair II 

Niagara Falls, New York 

Niagara Falls in Winter, New York 


Oregon 

Bonneville Dam and Columbia River 
Highway, Oregon 

Columbia River Highway, Oregon 

Oregon’s Rockbound Coast 

Mt. Hood, Oregon 

Timberline Lodge and Mt. Hood, 
Oregon 

Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother— 
Portland, Oregon I 

Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother— 
Portland, Oregon II 

The Seven Dolors—Sanctuary of Our 
Sorrowful Mother—Portland, 
Oregon 


South Dakota 
Black Hills of South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Lookout Mountain—Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

Rock City Gardens, Lookout 
Mountain, Tennessee 


Texas 


San Antonio, Texas 


Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Mormon 
Temple and Grounds 


Vermont 
Vermont State—North Section 


Virginia 
Beautiful Caverns of Luray, Virginia I 
Beautiful Caverns of Luray, Virginia II 
Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 
Mt. Vernon, Virginia—Home of 
George Washington 
Natural Bridge of Virginia 


196. 


136. 


137. 


124. 


301. 
302. 
303. 


313. 


316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 


321. 


375. 
376. 
378. 
380. 
381. 


382. 


383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 


387. 


1001. 
1002. 
1003. 
1010. 
1012. 


1020. 
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Washington 
Grand Coulee Dam, Washington 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C.—Government 
Buildings 
Washington, D. C.—Points of Interest 


Wisconsin 


Dells of the Wisconsin River, 
Wisconsin 


Alaska 
Alaska Bound 
Alaska—Ketchikan—Juneau 
Alaska—Skagway—White Pass—West 
Taku Arm 


Dominion of Canada 

Victoria, B. C., and Butchart’s 
Gardens 

Jasper National Park, Canada I 

Jasper National Park, Canada II 

Banff National Park, Alberta, Canada 

Banff National Park, Alberta, Canada 
—Lake Louise 

Waterton Lakes National Park, 
Canada 

Niagara Falls to Toronto, Canada 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Montreal and Vicinity, Quebec, 
Canada 

Laurentain Mountain Area—Quebec, 
Canada 

Quebec City, Canada I 

Quebec City, Canada II 

Quebec City and Vicinity, Canada 

Ste. Anne de Beaupre—Quebec, 
Canada 

Rural Quebec, Canada 


England 

London I, England 

London II, England 

London III, England 

Hampton Court, Middlesex, England 

The Tower of London—London, 
England 

Cambridge University—Cambridge, 
England 
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1025. 


1030. 
1035. 
1038. 
1040. 
1045. 
1047. 


2001. 
2002. 
2005. 
2006. 
2009. 
2010. 
2014. 
2017. 
2020. 
2025. 


501. 
502. 
503. 
504. 
505. 
506. 


507. 


508. 
510. 
$11. 
513. 
514. 
515. 
516. 
517. 
518. 
520. 


521. 


523. 
524. 


530. 
531. 


Straford Avon, Warwickshire, 
England 
York, Yorkshire, England 
Somerset Scenes, England 
Bath, Somerset, England 
Devon Scenes, England 
Clovelly, Devon, England 
Sussex Scenes, England 


Switzerland 
Zermatt I, Switzerland 
Zermatt II, Switzerland 
Zurich I, Switzerland 
Zurich II, Switzerland 
Interlaken Region I, Switzerland 
Interlaken Region II, Switzerland 
Lucerne, Switzerland 
St. Moritz, Switzerland 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Basle, Switzerland 


Mexico 


Mexico City, Mexico I 

Mexico City, Mexico II 

Mexico City, Mexico III 

Taxco, Mexico 

Cuernavaca, Mexico 

Pyramids of Teotihuacan and 
Tenayuca, Mexico 

Monte Alban and Mitla Ruins— 
Oaxaca, Mexico 

The Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico 

Paricutin Volcano, Mexico 

Acapulco, Mexico 

Cholula and Tlaxcala, Mexico 

Tule Tree Fair—Oaxaca, Mexico 

Typical Scenes in Mexico 

Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico 

Vicinity of Mexico City, Mexico 

Cuernavaca and Vicinity, Mexico 

Chicken-Itza Mayan Ruins, Yucatan, 
Mexico 

Yucatan Scenes and Uxmal Ruins, 
Mexico 

Mexican Bullfight 

Charros, Costumes and Dances of 
Mexico 


Central America 


Panama City, Panama I 
Panama City, Panama II 


532. 


533. 
541. 
542. 


543. 
548. 


$51. 
552. 
553. 
554. 
558. 
561. 


564. 
565. 
571. 
572. 
573. 
574. 
581. 


582 


585. 


586. 


589. 
590. 
592. 


601. 
602. 
603. 
604. 
611. 
612. 
613. 
621. 
622. 
623. 
624. 
625. 


628. 
641. 
642. 
643. 
651. 
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Old Panama—Fort San Lorenzo, 
Panama 

Balboa to Colon, Panama 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

Cartago and the Irazu Volcano, 
Costa Rica 

Scenes of Costa Rica 

San Salvador and Vicinity, 
El Salvador 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

Chichicastenango, Guatemala 

Antiqua, Guatemala 

Lake Atitlan, Guatemala 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

Managua and Vicinity, Nicaragua 


West Indies 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 

San Juan to Ponce, Puerto Rico 

Morro Castle—Havana, Cuba 

Havana, Cuba I 

Havana, Cuba II 

Havana, Cuba III 

Kingston, Jamaica 

Jamaica North Coast 

Port of Spain and Saddle Road, 
Trinidad 

Port of Spain and Asphalt Lake, 
Trinidad 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

The People of Haiti 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 


South America 


Scenes of Colombia 

Bogota, Colombia I 

Bogota, Columbia II 

Medellin, Colombia 

Quito, Ecuador 

Rural Life in Ecuador 

Scenes of Ecuador 

Lima, Peru I 

Arequipa to Cuzco, Peru 

Ruins of Pachacamac— Lima, Peru 

Ruins of Cajamarquilla—Lima, Peru 

Ruins of Sacsahuaman Fortress— 
Cuzco, Peru 

Lima, Peru II 

Sanitiago, Chile 

Valparaiso and Vina del Mar, Chile 

Lakes Region, Chile 

La Paz, Bolivia 
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656. Buenos Aires, Argentina I 
657. Buenos Aires, Argentina II 
661. Caracas, Venezuela 


666. Santos and Sao Paulo, Brazil 
667. La Plata, Argentina 

669. Petropolis and Vicinity, Brazil 
670. Rio de Janiero, Brazil 


671. Rio de Janiero and Copacabana 
Beach, Brazil 


672. Rio de Janiero and Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, Brazil 
673. Rio de Janiero and the Corcovado, 
Brazil 
675. Carnival—Rio de Janiero, Brazil 
691. Paramaribo and Natives of Surinam 
697. Montevideo, Uruquay I 
698. Montevideo, Uruguay II 
Cactus Reels 
C- 1. Morphology of Succulents 
C- 2. Morphology of Succulents 
C- 3. Morphology of Succulents 
C- 4. Parallelism 
C- 5. Ornamental Uses 
C- 6. Methods of Propagation 
C- 7. Cactaceae—Tribes 1 and 2 
C- 8. Cactaceae—Tribe Cereeae—Sub- 
tribe Cereanae 
C- 9. Cactaceae—Sub-tribes Cereanae and 
Hylocereanae 
C-10. Cactaceae—Sub-tribes Echinocer- 


eane and Echinocactanae 
-11. Cactaceae—Sub-tribe Echinocactanae 
C-12 Cactaceae—Sub-tribes 
Echinocactanae and Cactanae 


C-13. Cactaceae—Sub-tribe 
Coryphanthanae 

C-14. Cactaceae—Sub-tribes Epiphyllanae 
and Rhipsalidanae 

C-15. Asclepiadaceae—The Milkweed 
Family 

C-16. Crassulaceae—Cotyledoideae, 


Crassuloideae and Echeverioideae 
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C-17. Crassulaceae Kalanchoideae, 
Sedoideae and Sempervivoideae 
C-18. Euphorbiaceae 
C-19. Amaryllidaceae and Liliaceae 
C-20. Aizoaceae and Compositae 


Succulent Plants. Clothbound, 114 page 
book by W. Taylor Marshall, describing 
Cactus Reels. 


Wildflowers Reels 


WF- 1. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF- 2. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF- 3. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF- 4. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF- 5. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF- 6. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U.S. A. 

WF- 7. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF- 8. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF- 9. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

WF-10. Alpine Wild Flowers—Western 
U. S. A. 

Alpine Wildflowers of Western United 

States. 158-page pocket-size booklet by 


Howard R. Stagner, describing Wildflower 
Reels. 


Fairy Tales 
FT-1. Little Red Riding Hood 
FT-2. Hansel and Gretel 
FT-3. Jack and the Beanstalk 
FT-4. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
FT-5. Cinderella 
FT-6. Goldilocks and the Three Bears 


STATE PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
COMMITTEE FOR LIBRARIES 


Wiitu National Plans completed for the 
development of superior library service 
throughout the United States, the Commit- 
tee on Implementation of the National Plans 
(CINP) of the American Library Associa- 


tion is promoting the formation of State 
Planning and Implementation Committees 
(SPIC) in every state. National Commit- 
tee Chairman Edward A. Chapman, explain- 
ing the functions of CINP, stated that the 
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increase and improvement of all types of 
libraries and library services nationwide de- 
pends upon active State Planning and Im- 
plementation Committees in every state. In 
this way, implementation of federal, state 
and local library plans will be on the basis 
of a coordinated national movement. 


The basic characteristics of the SPIC are 
representation of the interests of all types 
of libraries at the same time, and further 
the inclusion of all outside representation 
that can conceivably contribute to or affect 
library planning and plan execution. The 
effectiveness of these State committees is 
directly proportional to the extent of citizen 
participation secured. 


Specialists in community organization 
suggest that such groups as the SPIC should 
be given citizen leadership, with librarians 
in the role of consultants. The librarian 
is responsible for supplying information on 
current library operations, leaving the de- 
velopment of library service concepts to the 
citizen members of the Committee. They 
represent the consumers of library service 
who logically should have the last word as 
to what services the library should furnish. 

The number of members on the SPIC 
cannot be too many so long as each repre- 
sents an element necessary to library plan- 
ning and plan execution. Generally indi- 
cated the membership of the State 
Committee will include citizen leadership 
of an overall character. As one used to 
getting things done and judging the prac- 
ticality of operations, a leader in the busi- 
ness world is highly qualified for committee 
leadership. 


Since participation in education activities 
and the spreading of information are the 
library’s most important functions, another 
segment of SPIC membership is representa- 
tion of all children, young people and adult 
educational interests, and representation of 
all other purposeful state-wide organizations 
with educational objectives in the broadest 
sense. The Committee also should include 
éxperts in rural and urban sociology, in edu- 
cational research, law, taxation, legislation 
and importantly in publicity and public 
relations. Such specialists are responsible 
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for indicating community interests and 
needs, sources of appropriation for increased 
library service and how obtained, and for 
seeing that the work of the State Commit- 
tee and local library findings receive wide- 
spread publicity. The fourth segment of 
SPIC membership is the librarian-consult- 
ants assisting, but not dictating, the de- 
velopment of service concepts by the Com- 
mittee, largely consisting of library-con- 
sumer representation by which librarians 
are guided. 


In order to assume state leadership and 
successfully guide local action, the follow- 
ing elements of SPIC operation are funda- 
mental: (1) preparation of a directory of 
all state organizations and offices with local 
outlying units; (2) the studying of the ob- 
jectives and operations of these organiza- 
tions and offices for developing specific 
programs of library participation in the 
work of their local units; (3) the surveying 
of library service statewide to determine 
how weakly or strongly the educational 
service function is being discharged by all 
libraries; (4) the setting up of a system of 
continuous communication with community 
leaders and librarians, statewide; (5) the 
maintenance of a continuous statewide pub- 
licity program reporting the work of SPIC 
and significant local library service findings 
and developments with particular attention 
to the news value of poor service findings; 
and (6) the organization of citizens on a 
statewide basis. 


These six elements of action make up 
what may be termed the “ferment” phase 
of Committee operations. Concurrently the 
second and final phase matters of revision 
or enactment of library laws, determination 
of kind and amount of state support, the 
sources and extent of local library income, 
and the planning of legislative action, can 
be under continuous study by the appropri- 
ate members of SPIC. These foregoing six 
elements of SPIC operation also set the 
pattern for local action, upon the extent of 
which the success of SPIC and the genera- 
tion of a dynamic statewide and nationwide 
movement in support of libraries directly 
depends. 
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Giving Children the Library Habit 
By Mrs. JANE PRattT* 


S ome years ago, I was asked by the Presi- 
dent of the City Council of Parents and 
Teachers to serve as Reading and Library 
Chairman for the Council. I did not know 
much about P.T.A. work but because she 
insisted, I said I’d try it. One of the duties 
of this chairman was to give a course in 
Children’s books offered by the State Read- 
ing Chairman and compiled by Miss Agatha 
Shea of the Chicago Public Library. That 
was the first time such a course had been 
offered in Rockford and fifteen busy 
Mothers enrolled. At the end of this course, 
we went on to another one and then to the 
third one and all Mothers said how much 
they had gained from them. But they had 
not been alone—in fact their gain did not 
begin to measure up to mine, for I had 
gained the knowledge that parents must 
know children’s books themselves in order 
to interest the children in them and I knew 
that my life work from then on would be 
to do all I could im this direction. 


Since that time I have continually been 
active in Parent-Teacher work, serving in 
various capacities but always with the one 
thing in mind of interesting the parents in 
children’s books. I have been and still am 
Parent Education chairman and Librarian 
for the Council and have been Radio Chair- 
man for the local unit of which I must be 
a member before joining the City Council 
unit. I think every Branch Librarian should 
be a member of her local P.T.A. It gives 
her excellent contact with the parents and 
makes her a better part of her community. 
Of course this is all outside the actual li- 
brary work, but it pays dividends. 


When I became Librarian of the West 
End Library, one of the first things I did 
was to organize a group of Mothers in that 
locality to study children’s books and to 
take an interest in the Library. There were 
just eight in the group at first but they were 


* Librarian, West End Branch, Rockford Public 
Library, Rockford, Ill. Talk given at Regional 
Library Meeting conducted by [Illinois State Li- 
brary, Freeport, Iil., Spring, 1947 


interested. They knew “Little Women” and 
“Robinson Crusoe” but they didn’t know 
“Sensible Kate” nor the Wilder books. 
They didn’t know “A Tree for Peter’ nor 
“Mocha, the Djuka” and these were im- 
portant and were going to be classics. They 
know them now and all the important 
children’s books we have at the Library 
and know why we dont buy others. I 
wanted them to be interested in what their 
children were reading and not just take the 
library and books for granted. This group 
has grown to twenty-seven interested mem- 
bers and they really do so much good for 
the library. They contact newcomers in 
the neighborhood and tell them about the 
Library or send them cards of welcome. 
They take care of their own meetings under 
my supervision and give book reviews and 
have professionals in to give them. They 
are all members of local P.T.A.s, two public, 
one parochial and one consolidated. 

The other part of my resolution I made 
when I entered Branch Library work was 
to start the children coming to the Library 
just as soon as I could get them whether 
they could read or not. There are picture 
books for them and books Mother could 
read to them which someday they could 
read themselves. We are very fortunate 
that the Principal of the two grade schools 
near the Library and the Sister Superior of 
the Parochial school are both book-conscious 
and library-minded. They cooperate all the 
way, and send their first grade children to 
the Library as a class just as soon as the 
majority of them can print their names. 
This is so important as then we know that 
every school child has a library card. Thank 
heaven and the publishers for the pre- 
primers! Once the first grade children find 
that the library has books that they actually 
can read with help, they no longer depend 
on their parents for the contents of a book. 
Reading to the children too much has 
spoiled many an otherwise good student. 
These Principals and I stress that the par- 
ent read to the child only as a reward for 
the child having first read to the parent. 
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This year we tried something new for the 
summer reading at our Branch. The Princi- 
pals and I sent cards to all parents of first 
and second grade children, inviting them to 
a meeting at the school to discuss their 
child’s summer reading. The response was 
wonderful. We told them how much read- 
ing skill was lost through the summer if 
they did not keep up their reading. The 
Principal told them how long it took the 
teacher each fall to get the children back 
to the reading level he had when he left 
school in June. And so we are trying a 
summer reading club just for these small 
ones to keep them reading through the 
summer. We bought new copies of books 
with words they knew and I asked the 
Mother or Father to come with the child 
when he enrolled in the club. I stressed 
the fact that this was not a job that either 
one of us could do alone and asked their 
cooperation. So far, the plan has done all 
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I expected and more. Parents came to the 
Library that never had been there before 
and those that could not come, either called 
or sent a note and sent the small one with 
a big brother or sister. We are, very un- 
fortunately, on a main highway that has 
no “stop-and-go” light and so the children 
cannot cross the street alone. We feel that 
we have made these 200 or more Mothers, 
library conscious. It was work to get all 
those notices out but it was worth it. No 
work is too hard if it is worth while. 

After the children start using the Library, 
call them by name as soon as possible. The 
children like to feel that the Librarian is 
their personal friend. Know their likes and 
dislikes—know when they have a new baby 
brother and when Mother paints the kitchen 
pink. Lets try giving every child the Li- 
brary habit early in life and perhaps it will 
make better citizens of them when they 
are older. 


(continued from p. 187) 


FOR THE COUNSELOR 


Occupational information and guidance. L. 
S. Hawkins & others. U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Work analysis of functions and duties of 
the Medical library staff. (Occupational 
Reprints, No. 162). 


What can the school librarian do to interest 
students in librarianship? Drexel Insti- 
tute. 


“Let’s tell the world about librarianship”. 
Florrinell F. Morton, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin 21:149* Oct. 1946, p. 149* 


“Recruiting librarians at the college level.” 


B. L. Johnson. Library Journal, 71:1450-1, 
Oct. 15, 1946. 


“Recruiting tea: St. Paul Public Library.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 21:748-9, June 
1947. 


All heaven and all earth are in the pages 
of a good book. 


—Parnassus on Wheels, by 
Christopher Morley. 


* These materials, are included in the exhibit 
prepared by the Illinois State Library for the IIli- 
nois Library Recruiting Council. Other materials 
can be found in your local libraries. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MiriAM HERRON, Editor* 








Iw the observance of Illinois Library Week, 
Miss Gladys Lively, librarian, East St. 
Louis Senior High School, conducted a 
radio program as part of the recruitment 
activities being promoted in Illinois during 
this special period. 

The Radio program was broadcast at 1:45 
P. M., on Wednesday, April 14, 1948. 

The script, “The Librarian Answers a 
Question,” was written by Miss Lively, in 
collaboration with Miss Edna Abernathy, 
librarian, East St. Louis Senior High School. 


The members of the panel were: 


Miss Gladys Lively. 

Miss Willia Puckett, Librarian, Lincoln 
High School. 

Miss Marcia French, in charge of the 
library, Lansdowne Junior High 
School. 

Miss Marilyn Backs, Mr. Joe Fugate, 
students, East St. Louis Senior High 
School. 


LIVELY: Recently a parent of a high school 
student said to me, when we were in- 
troduced, “Oh! You’re the school librar- 
ian! What do you do all day? 

PucKETT: How often I’ve heard that ques- 
tion, Miss Lively! Few people seem to 
realize how much time it takes to organize 
a collection of books and related materials 
or to keep a growing collection in order, 
as I’ve done at Lincoln. And they are 
quite surprised to find out what im- 
portant work we do, with teachers and 
pupils, in servicing library resources so 
that the maximum use is made of them. 

MarILYN: I told someone that I’m plan- 
ning to be a librarian. His comment was 


* Librarian, Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, 
Ill. 


that I wouldn’t have much to do. I’d 
probably be just a sort of book shop 
clerk who doesn’t even have money to 
change, or a kind of housekeeper who 
puts a few books on the shelves each 
morning, hands out a few at the close of 
school, and loafs the rest of the time. 
FRENCH: Well, Marilyn, no. doubt that 
idea grows out of the pattern of school 
work of years ago, when the curriculum 
was made up of the three R’s—reading, 
writing, and ’rithmetic. Our parents as 
boys and girls had a very few textbooks, 
not just to read but to master. Little 
other reading was done, although a few 
teachers, even in those days, 
their pupils to wide reading. 
Joe: I know I have to read a great deal 
more than my dad did, Miss French. In 
fact, I couldn’t do my high school work 
without the school and the public library; 
and I certainly would be lost if I hadn’t 
learned my way around in them. 
PUCKETT: Yes, Joe. Today even in the 
early grades wide reading is encouraged 
and even demanded for pupils to master 
their problems and develop their mental 
abilities. It has been advisable to set 
up well-equipped libraries on the spot 
where they are used—that is, in the 
school: Elementary school libraries are 
being established rapidly to keep pace 
with those of junior and senior high 
schools. It has been necessary to provide 
personnel trained in both library admini- 
stration and in education to take charge 
of these reading centers. At present there 
is a shortage of librarians, in all fields 
but particularly in school library work. 
In fact, someone has called the school 
librarian the “scarcist teacher.” 
MARILYN: Miss Lively, could you tell me 


inspired 
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how to get library training, and how long 
it takes? 


LIVELY: There are many accredited library 
schools, Marilyn; one of the best is here 
in Illinois at the state university. Form- 
erly the larger library schools required 
you to have completed four years of 
college work for admission. Now, how- 
ever, you may start your special training 
in library work as part of your prepara- 
tion for a bachelor’s degree. At the end 
of an additional year of training in the 
library school you will receive a master’s 
degree and be fully qualified to hold a 
good library position. The more school- 
ing the better; so many demands are 
made upon a librarian in answering ques- 
tions that the wider her general back- 
ground is the better she can do her job. 
However, we should pay tribute to those 
who have been filling library positions 
without training. Many have frown up 
with their libraries; and their experience 
and “training-in-service” have enabled 
them to do excellent work. Others have 
some special training, but have not met 
requirements for a degree in librarianship. 


FRENCH: More training would be helpful 
to me, though in a junior high school li- 
brary the reference questions and organi- 
zation problems are simple. I wonder 
how our duties compare. What are those 
demands you speak of? Could you re- 
view a typical day in your library? 

LIVELY: The morning begins with a rush 
of students—you probably have the same 
thing at Lansdowne, Miss French—pupils 
are waiting to greet you at the door on 
your arrival. They grab their reference 
books and start to work before you have 
taken off your coat. These are chiefly 
students who carry extra subjects or who 
work after school and have no other time 
to come to the library. Other students 
keep coming in to return the books bor- 
rowed for overnight use. In larger schools 
two people are kept busy for an hour, 
sorting, carding, and shelving these books. 
These tasks are interspersed with ex- 
changing greetings, and helping students, 
or listening to their delightful comments 
on books. 
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Joe: That’s my only chance to get to the 
library. 
LIVELY: Yes, Joe, you’re one of my regular 


early morning patrons. After the bell 
rings for the first hour class to start, 
another group of students comes in for 
library work. Typical questions one must 
answer during the hour are these: Where 
can I find a book on Greek myths? 
Please help me locate a picture of a star- 
fish, May I have that pamphlet on 
Guatemala? A few pupils find storybooks 
or biographies, and these are loaned to 
them for home or “outside” reading. Stu- 
dents are often grateful for a bit of advice 
in selecting these. Richard is told that 
“The Divided Heart” is strictly a book 
for girls and he is steered to one of 
Meader’s or Tunis’. John can’t find a 
life of Eisenhower, which is numbered 
921, and he is shown where the biographi- 
cal collection is kept. Mary is looking 
at the card catalog with a puzzled frown. 
She has found only one book on her 
topic, “Employment of Women,” and 
needs more. We help her with the cross 
reference cards which direct her to re- 
lated topics, such as Occupations, or Vo- 
cational guidance. 

Joe: Are you ever asked to find the answer 
to those telephone quiz questions, Miss 
Lively? 

LIVELY: Frequently, Joe, and for many 
other things not a part of actual school 
work. The other day a boy was surprised 
to learn when he came in with a quiz 
question, that some of the adult encyclo- 
pedias have index volumes for locating 
obscure points of information quickly. 

MARILYN: I notice that our five or six 
special volumes of quotations get heavy 
use. I was glad to find those books 
when we had our library instruction 
period on reference books. 

PucKETT: I feel that teaching the use of 
the library is the most important part 
of my job. 

LIVELY: It certainly is, Miss Puckett. A 
typical day might well include a period 
when a class comes in to develop some 
library skill. We have mentioned the 


need for guidance in using the card cata- 
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log and special reference books. Learn- 
ing to use the “‘Readers’ Guide to Period- 
ical Literature,” for example, opens up 
the world of magazine literature like a 
‘great discovery to most pupils. 


Joe: Those instruction hours in the use of 
the library are wonderful. I believe they 
have helped me more than any other 
time I have spent in high school. I heard 
a tenth grader complaining about having 
to find things by using the card catalog 
the other day. I asked him how he ex- 
pects to do the rest of his high school 
work or do any college work, if he 
couldn’t find books for himself. Of course, 
he said he wasn’t going to college. He 
couldn’t see the point to this library 
period. 

PucKett: Those who don’t go to college 
are just as much in need of getting ac- 
quanited with libraries as anyone. The 
public library exists for them and is sup- 
ported by them. Reading will go on 
after school days, we hope, as a source 
of constant pleasure and a life-long habit. 
The habit of using the library formed in 
school should carry over to enrich a per- 
son’s whole life. Reading also is neces- 
sary among adults, for a democracy de- 
mands intelligent citizens. They must be 
able to get all the information on disputed 
questions thru books and articles and 
have the opportunity to study all the 
issues. The pressure of time as they 
listen to the radio or read newspapers, 
does not allow the chance. The job of 
keeping informed is a big one for all 
these citizens of the future. The public 
library always stands ready with open 
shelves to help. 

FRENCH: Sometimes I envy the public 
librarian her routine; it seems less harried 
to me. Though actually I’d miss the 
youngsters and wouldn’t trade my library 
job for all the rice in China! In the 
junior high school I have the same rush 
as you have just described in the senior 
high school, Miss Lively. Often it is 
noon before I get a chance to look at the 
morning’s mail. If a few new books have 
arrived I simply set them aside until 
several have accumulated and can be 
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“processed,” as I call it, as a group. If 
I could just find an uninterrupted half 
a day for cataloging! 

LIVELY: I guess the huge amount of rou- 
tine, much of it clerical, that exists in a 
library, is least appreciated by our pa- 
trons. The procedures in organizing a 
collection of books—that is, getting them 
ready for circulation and reference-use 
involve endless details. The order must 
be checked for correct edition, the owner- 
ship stamp must be put in the book and 
the accession number entered; the books 
must be classified correctly so that it will 
stand with others on the same subject. 
Then it must be cataloged, and the typ- 
ing of catalog cards, and of book cards 
and pockets, the filing, pasting, and let- 
tering must all be done before the book 
can be shelved. 

Joe: I’ve noticed that you’ve been doing 
a lot of work with our high school cata- 
log, Miss Lively. 

LIvELY: In schools particularly, Joe, there 
is need for full cataloging of books so 
that all the material on topics can be 
made available to students. Cataloging 
is a skilled type of work and quite te- 
dious, but absolutely necessary. 

FRENCH: Do these details alarm you as 
a future librarian, Marilyn? We do not 
want to scare you away from library work 
before you are even started. 

MARILYN: No. I know that there is a 
lot of routine work in a library. But I 
like detail work. I guess you need to be 
patient and accurate to be a good librar- 
ian, and everyone says I possess these 
traits. 

LIVELY: Indeed you do, Marilyn. You’ve 
been a great help to us. Without the 
voluntary help of our students none of 
us could get all the work done. 

PucCKETT: In some city systems much of 
this routine is done in the central educa- 
tional office, and the librarian at each 
school is freed for more direct work with 
pupils and teachers. Perhaps, before you 
are ready for your first job, Marilyn, we 
shall have such a set-up in E. St. Louis. 

FRENCH: I hope that day will come soon, 
Miss Puckett. What we have been talk- 
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ing about is the work that goes on after 
the books are on hand. But even before 
that the big job of selecting and ordering 
books must be done. 

Jor: I’ve often wondered, Miss French, 
how the books are picked for schools. 
How do you avoid getting some awful 
lemons? 

FRENCH: We librarians have been coached 
to judge books; and teachers, and some- 
times pupils, make many recommenda- 
tions. 

Puckett: What are the criteria you use 
in selecting titles, Miss Lively? 

LIVELY: The theme, the suitability of con- 
tent, and the style and excellence of 
writing are considered. First we ask is 
the theme interesting to young people? 
Is the vocabulary appropriate for the age 
groups which will use the book? 

Puckett: A librarian must have an under- 
standing of the reading interests and 
abilities of young people, according to 
their age and grade level. 

LIVELY: Then we ask is the subject mat- 
ter in an area for which there is need? 
Is it up-to-date, accurate, and authorita- 
tive, and free from bias? For fiction we 
ask: are the characters real people? Is 
the plot fresh and original in treatment? 

Jor: Don’t you pay a lot of attention to 
the outside of the book? I know some of 
my pals must pick a book by the color. 

LivELy: Yes. Format is next in impor- 
tance. We have to check these points: 
Will the binding stand hard wear? Is the 
paper of good quality, the print clear? 
Are the illustrations well-drawn? If it is 
an information book, has it an adequate 
index? 

MARILYN: How do you manage to find 
out these things, Miss Lively? 

LIVELY: It is seldom possible to examine 
books before ordering them, though that 
would be ideal. Luckily there are many 
printed aids provided by commercial 
publishers of bibliographic tools and by 
the American Library Association and the 
U.S. Office of Education. The same 
careful scrutiny must be given to teachers’ 
choices. Even with this care the results, 
once in a while, are disappointing. 
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Joe: I learned about reviewing journals in 
a library period my English class had. 
Do you use these? 


FRENCH: They help, but must be used 
with caution. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Puckett? 


PUCKETT: Yes. However, they do help 
create a demand for certain books. Get- 
ting the books into circulation is another 
job that keeps us on our toes. We have 
to do a lot of advertising. We send 
notes and lists of new titles as soon as 
they are ready to teachers. In fact, all 
year long, we call attention of teachers to 
new books that might be interesting and 
useful in their work. 


FRENCH: We always use the book jackets 
to make displays for the bulletin board. 
We’re rather proud of the artistic skill 
of our pupils in doing this. 

Joe: The things you librarians say just 
on the spur of the moment make me 
eager to read the books. 


MARILYN: You’ve certainly made me love 
and enjoy books. One of the privileges 
I expect to have as a librarian is keeping 
up with current publications of maga- 
zines and books. 


FRENCH: Yes, Marilyn, we have to read, 
read, read—three or four books a week. 
That is necessary to do the work of 
guiding the children to better and wider 
reading. 

PUCKETT: But more important than love 
of books, Marilyn, is for a school librar- 
ian to have a genuine liking for youngs- 
ters. They, rather than the books, are 
our real reason for being. 

Joe: Gee! I really didn’t know that that 
much work went on in a library. 

FRENCH: We have been talking about a 
year-round job, which perhaps sounds 
pretty concentrated. We do each task 
as it comes and manage not to be 
swamped. And always we are encourag- 
ing more teachers and pupils to use the 
library. 


LIVELY: To sum up, then, we might say 


that the librarian plays an essential role 
as an educator: She is a major guidance 
worker and counsellor of the pupils. 


She 
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is a special teacher, promoting the mas- 
tery of library skills. She directs the 
reading program of the school thru her 
administration of the library. She must 
be a first-rate organizer and executive, 
and a public relations expert. 


o 2 2 
PucCKETT: No longer can she be considered 
a kind of clerk, nor can her work be 
looked upon as existing only on the rim 
of education. Rather the library is at 
the center, the hub around which the 
school work turns. 
ee @ 


MarRILYN: I think the job sounds stimu- 
lating and exciting—full of constant 
change. 
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Joe: And I think that a library is one of 

the pleasantest spots in the school. 
eo ¢ 2 

LIVELY: Once the son of a hardware mer- 
chant said he wondered why the school 
librarian had picked her work. “Now in 
a hardware store there was always some- 
thing going on,” he remarked. The li- 
brarian thought of the contents of the 
store—nuts, bolts, screws, and such—and 
of the repeated requestes for the same 
merchandise, and contrasted these with 
the demands that one morning, even one 
period made upon her versatility, and the 
enjoyment she found in her work. The 
real thrill, she was sure, came when she 
succeeded in bringing together the right 
book and the right child. 


COLORED SLIDES ILLUSTRATE LIBRARY LESSONS 


The following article quoted from the’ 


Downers Grove Community High School 
newspaper, High Life, tells an interesting 
enrichment of the usual library instruction. 


“A close-up picture of the pink slip 
that admits one to the library is the first 
in a series of fifty colored slides which 
teach freshman the correct ways of the 
library; a project begun just this year. 

For a number of years both Miss Celia 
Natzke and Mrs. Marguerite Bohrnstedt 
have wished to bring the school library 
and its many advantages within easy 
reach of freshman. 


This has now been accomplished through 
the efforts of Mrs. Lois Dahl, Miss 
Dorothy Porter, and Mr. William Cleve- 
land, and Miss Natzke. 


The slides continue by showing the 
view of the library as a student comes in, 
pass slip in hand. 

Upon seeing the nameplates on the 
desks of Miss Natzke and Mrs. Bohrn- 
stedt, the student leaves his pink slip at 
the proper place. 

A view of the open drawer of their 
reference file, an opened card catalog 
drawer, and a close up of each of the 
three types of reference cards, author, 
title, and subject; a picture showing the 


outline of the Dewey Decimal system; 
the reference shelves with close up views 
of encyclopedias and the language dic- 
tionaries illustrate how to find material 
in the library. 

Open books show the card, date due 
slip and the labels telling the length of 
of time they may be checked out. 

With this information, the correct way 
to check out a book is then demonstrated. 

Bringing the slides to a close is a view 
of some of the newer books arranged on 
a table before a background of the win- 
dow and the colorful mountain ash tree 
just outside. 

The last glance toward school as you 
leave for the day includes the sight of 
the ash tree with its bright orange berries. 

Two class periods of time are used to 
show the slides and they are then fol- 
lowed by a lecture. A set of questions 
is passed out and discussed in class. The 
next English class period is spent in ac- 
quainting themselves with the library 
and answering the questions.” 


Miss Natzke, the librarian, adds this 
comment, “This set will be expanded to 
sixty slides for next year. They have 
proved most successful. We are elimina- 
ting a few and adding about fifteen to 
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what we have, making a five-day course. 
Mr. Cleveland, our visual aids director, is 
an A-1 photographer. He took the slides at 
a cost of fifty cents per slide. We feel the 
Coronet film, though good, did not fit our 
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need. Too, this is much cheaper, since the 
completed project will cost only about 
$40.00 as compared with the color film at 
$75.00. Any further questions will be 
gladly answered.” 


BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH** 
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What means do you use to distribute 
reading lists? This board gives you an idea 
how it is done in one school library. The 
board is covered with bright blue crepe 
paper. The sand is heavy wrapping paper. 
Apply plenty paste and sprinkle with sand. 
Mount when completely dry. Cecil, the 
ostrich, is assembled on the board. The 
neck and body are cut in one piece from 


** Prepared by VERA GOESSLING, librarian, Cen- 
tralia, Ill., High School and Junior College. 


light weight bristol board. The legs are 
cut from same material but are assembled 
separately. It is advisable to tint the legs 
with crayon or water colors. The plumage 
is made of finely cut crepe paper. Use 
bright colors for this part of the ostrich. 
Cut paper for plumes cross grain of paper 
and curl with dull edge of knife. Plumage 
may be assembled on bristol board and 
mounted as a unit. Letters for caption are 
cut from white drawing paper. Commercial 
display letters may be used. 


Visual Education and the Library 


By THomas H. BoaRDMAN* 


Auptio-visuat aids are proving their worth 
in the educational field. Schools are using 
this aid more extensively each year. The 
library as an educational institution also 
can use this aid to advantage. 

To many people aids”’ 
means motion pictures and while partially 


“audio-visual 


* Director of Audio-Visual Education, Freeport 
Public Schools, Freeport, Illinois. Talk given at 


Regional Library Meeting, conducted by Illinois 
State Library, Freeport, Ill., Spring, 1947. 


true, motion pictures are only one part of 
a whole series of aids which include maps, 
charts, globes, exhibits, models, and all man- 
ner of still pictures and photographs. There 
are several ways in which these aids can 
lend themselves to a library program. I 
would like to suggest the following as ones 
that I think are practical. 


In most cities where there are two or 
more elementary schools the same subject 
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matter is being taught at approximately 
the same time; i.e. in geography all fifth 
grades might be studying Alaska. If the 
librarian knew this she could concentrate 
on displaying pictures and books relating 
to this subject. A successful program of 
this type necessitates a close working rela- 
tionship between the individual principals 
and the librarian. In many cases students 
are asked to prepare notebooks or papers 
on the subject being studied, and also to 
use illustrations. If the library had a room 
where old magazines could be placed as a 
source of picture material I think it might 
be advantageous to the library. Some think 
this will lead to the students feeling they 
may cut any magazine, but if it is stressed 
in the schools and designated at the library, 
this should not happen. If it does, it is 
done by the ones who would have cut any- 
way. 

In the field of appealing to students I 
think that every library could well afford 
to have several complete sets of the indi- 
vidual three-dimensional projectors and reels 
of colored pictures. There are several satis- 
factory types on the market. These could 
be placed on display with the reels pertain- 
ing to any subject. 

Another field open to the library is in the 
8 mm. motion picture. Many people own 
8 mm. cameras and projectors for the use 


“The people of the world must learn to live together. 
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of family pictures. For a library to be- 
come a loan or neutral source of these films 
would require the formation of a small 
committee to look into the films available, 
secure them for preview purposes and ulti- 
mate purchase. 


In most communities the churches are 
also using motion pictures in their Sunday 
schools. As most churches find it impos- 
sible to purchase all of the religious films 
they desire to use, I think that a library 
is in a position to suggest that each church 
purchase two or three films and put them 
into the library to be checked out in the 
same manner as books. 


If a library has access to a 16 mm. pro- 
jector there are a great number of films 
suitable for children. With these films and 
the other picture materials and books avail- 
able to the library I think that a Saturday 
morning story hour could be developed as 
a source of interesting the younger children 
in using the library. 

Most of the above suggestions call for 
coordination and cooperation between the 
libraries and other organizations. The li- 
brarian can become the instigator of these 
programs and the end result, other than to 
create worthwhile community relationships, 
should result in increased use of all library 
facilities. 


The evils of ignorance 


must be countered by knowledge; suspicion must be offset by trust; and jealousy, 
by mutual respect.” 
—GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, United States. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








Library of the Portland Cement Association 
By PyrrHA B. SHEFFIELD* 


AN early conception of a library was that 
it served as a repository for books, pamph- 
lets, magazines, etc. which should be prop- 
erly classified, cataloged, filed or shelved 
for future reference. The librarian was 
merely the custodian of this material. To- 
day that conception has entirely vanished 
and among the various types of libraries 
which have come into existence is the 
special library. This type, usually privately 
owned, is a storehouse of facts and owes its 
value, unlike the general library, not so 
much to its education and inspirational 
qualities as to its proper presentation of 
facts in the form most ready for use. The 
special library identifies collections of in- 
formation on specialized subjects which 
serve a limited clientele rather than general 
collections which serve the many. 

In the General Office of the Portland 
Cement Association located at 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois, is an 
engineering library which is unique in its 
field. It is the only one in existence 
specializing in the literature of the cement 
and concrete industry and closely related 
to economic and construction lines. This 
library was organized in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania in 1916 and was moved to Chi- 
cago in 1918. It is one of the oldest 
trade association libraries in the country. 
It serves the entire staff of this organiza- 
tion including twenty-six district offices and 
member companies which represent ap- 
proximately 85% of the cement manufac- 
turing capacity in the United States and 
Canada. 


* Librarian, Portland Cement Association, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 


Our resources approximate 10,000 vo- 
lumes, 65% representing pamphlets, and 
35% representing books. A card catalog of 
over 30,000 entries indexes this material. 
Annual additions are governed purely by 
the number of books published in our field. 
We subscribe to about 150 periodicals which 
represent the United States, England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, 
Japan and Russia. About 70 magazines 
are bound each year. Eighty periodicals 
are clipped regularly and placed in vertical 
files under subjects. About 3,000 different 
subjects are represented in this file. Trade 
catalogs allied to the cement industry and 
to the concrete and reinforced concrete 
fields are filed and indexed under their 
trade names. Our index for the patent 
collection consists of 2,000 entries. 


In addition to books, pamphlets, bound 
magazines and general reference books this 
library maintains a central photographic file 
of negatives and prints. The negatives are 
arranged numerically in envelopes in verti- 
cal files and are keyed to the prints through 
the use of subject headings. The prints 
are kept in 8x10 envelopes arranged al- 
phabetically—all prints on one project being 
placed in the same envelope. These prints 
carry the same number but a different 
letter has been added to each one to dis- 
tinguish them from each other. We have 
cataloged this material the same as books 
using the main view in the photographic 
project for our main entry. This might be 
a subject such as grandstands, schools, 
theaters, etc. or it may be a geographical 
location consisting of state and city or of 
state, city and country. Complete identifi- 
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cation for our photographic prints appears 
on all catalog cards and also on the face 
of the envelope in which the prints are 
filed. We charge these prints out the same 
as books—a slip being placed in the photo- 
graphic envelope carrying all necessary in- 
formation to enable us to locate the print 
in case we are called for it. A duplicate 
of this charge record is filed in a follow-up 
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box by month. A card index of approxi- 
mately 35,000 entries makes available the 
contents of the photographic file. 

The staff at the present time consists of 
two persons, one professionally trained and 
one not trained but with some professional 
experience. Facilities are available in this 
office for photostating articles. Material is 
loaned outside of the office if requested. 


LIBRARY RECRUITMENT IN ILLINOIS 


Present estimates are that Illinois needs 
1,800 more librarians! 

The shortage is present in two forms; (1) 
libraries are understaffed—one of the largest 
libraries in the State is operating with 
about two-thirds of its authorized person- 
nel; and, (2) about two-thirds of the li- 
braries in Illinois are staffed by untrained 
and experienced individuals. 

In January, representatives of the IIli- 
nois State Library, the Illinois Library As- 
sociation and the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School met in Springfield to outline 
a state-wide recruiting program. Two defi- 
nite approaches were decided upon at that 
time. 

The first is an appeal through the high 
schools during the week set aside by them 
as “Vocational Week” or “Career Week” to 
attempt to interest high school seniors par- 
ticularly in entering library work as a pro- 
fession. This week, which is held at dif- 
ferent times by the different schools, offers 
an opportunity for various businesses and 
professions to send representatives into the 
schools to talk up the selling points of their 
own fields of activity. A pamphlet is in 
preparation now to assist this appeal and 
will be sent to all high school principals 
and counselors for distribution to the stu- 
dents. 

The second approach is a short, intensive 
course in basic procedures which will be 
given during the summer months at seven 
different places in the State. While this 
course is planned especially for the un- 
trained people already employed by libra- 
ries, it will be open alsc to anyone in- 
terested in library work. The course will 
be of one week’s duration in each place. 
The University of Illinois Library School 


is preparing the course and will provide 
the instructors. The Illinois State Library 
will provide one of its large bookmobiles, 
capable of carrying up to 4,000 books, as 
a reference classroom for the course. This 
is the vehicle which will bring the materials 
for the course to each of the places where 
it will be given. Actual lectures or group 
study periods will be held in the libraries 
of the towns selected, and the reference 
materials needed for home or classroom 
study will be available in the bookmobile. 
The course will be given between June 27 
and August 14. 

An exhibit “People Are Our Job” to be 
used in the campaign for recruits, has been 
prepared by the staff of the State Library 
and is now available in several copies for 
loaning. The exhibit should be set up on 
an 8’ table includes books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines articles, and lists of suggested factual 
materials relative to librarianship as well 
as the sound film—in color—“The Libra- 
rian”. 

The meeting in January resulted in the 
formation of the Illinois Library Recruit- 
ment Committee, which is directing this 
recruiting program. No one person was 
named chairman or given any other such 
title, but the leaders in it are Dr. Robert 
Downs, director of the U. of I. Library 
School; Helene H. Rogers, assistant State 
Librarian, Illinois State Library; Ruth W. 
Gregory, president, Illinois Library Associa- 
tion and librarian of the Waukegan Public 
Library; and Rev. Redmond Burke, C.S.V., 
professor of library science, Rosary College, 
River Forest. Dr. Harold Lancour, assist- 
ant director of the U. of I. Library School, 
was placed in charge of arrangements for 
the semmer course. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Illinois Library Service 











THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


announces a series of short courses for 
LIBRARY WORKERS 


conducted by the 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
in cooperation with the 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


This short course—the mobile school—is especially designed for library workers in 
public and school libraries in Illinois and for those interested in entering library 
work. It deals with the simplified basic techniques of library operation and management 
with particular emphasis upon the service functions of the library in meeting community 
needs. 


The courses will be taught by Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, formerly Field Visitor— 
Public Libraries, Illinois State Library, and Mrs. Lenna W. Schwabe, librarian, High 
School, Urbana, under the direction of Professor Harold Lancour, Assistant Director 
of the Library School. Each course is five days in length and classes are held through- 
out the day beginning at 9:00 A.M. Certificates will be awarded to those who enroll 
and do satisfactory work. The dates and places are given below. 


The tuition fee is five dollars but will be reduced for those registering before June 1, 
the amount of the reduction depending upon the number enrolling. This reduction is 
possible because of the several gifts made to the Illinois State Library to promote such 
courses. The stipulation was made with each gift that it was to be used toward pay- 
ment of registration fees. The largest monetary gift was received from Mr. Albert 
Whitman, owner of the Albert Whitman Co., and, from the F. C. Compton Co. Several 
Friends of the Library made anonymous gifts of $25 each. Mr. Norman Bassett, Demco 
Library Supplies, Madison, Wis., made it possible for the State Library to obtain the 
bound textbook at a reduced price—only the cost of printing. (Scholarships covering tui- 
tion are available for persons who were in the army, navy or marine corps during either 
of the World Wars, providing they were residents of Illinois at the time of enlistment, 
can meet the University admission requirements, and apply for the scholarship suf- 
ficiently in advance.) 


The Illinois State Library is supplying a bookmobile, together with the textbook, 
a working collection of books, reference materials and audio-visual aids. 


For further information about these courses write to the Assistant Director of the 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Place of Meeting 
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Dates 


Giant City State Park, near Makanda...................:: June 28—July 2 


Centralia Public Library, Centralia 
Paris Public Library, Paris 


Loveland Community Center, Dixon 
South Branch Library, Oak Park 


ee a | 


Jacksonville Public Library, Jacksonville 
University of Illinois Branch, Galesburg 


ewer Tre ter re July 6—July 10 


July 12—July 16 
July 19—July 23 
ne oad Ga ae July 26—July 30 
August 2—August 6 
August 9—August 13 


This project is also sponsored by the Illinois Library Association, Special Library 
Association and the Illinois Unit of Catholic Library Association. 


REGISTER NOW! 


* * 


READING, DorotHy T., head of the Circu- 
lation Dept., Evanston Public Library, sailed 
May 21st for Sweden where she will re- 
main a year working in libraries. Her first 
position will be in the public library 
Halsingborg. 

* *+ ££ KF 

It pays to advertise! A letter from Miss 
Osmotherly, Winnetka Public Library reads: 
“We have the Governor’s proclamation 
posted in a prominent place in the library. 
The quickest return we got on it was a 
five pound box of candy for the staff from 
one of our male patrons “because it is your 
week” he said.” 

* * kK * * 


A.L.A. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
APPOINTED 


The American Library Association an- 
nounced the appointment of John Mac- 
kenzie Cory as Executive Secretary of the 
Association. Mr. Cory, currently Associate 
Librarian of the University of California 
Library, succeeds Carl H. Milam who re- 
signed after 28 years as A.L.A.’s Executive 
Secretary to become Director of Libraries 
for the United Nations. 

Age 34, Mr. Cory has spent 10 years in 
the library profession. A graduate of the 
University of California, he took his gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chicago 
where he subsequently served as Research 
Assistant. After being Director of Libraries 
for the University of Alabama from 1940 
to 1942, he entered government service. 
During the war he was Senior Library 
Specialist for the U.S. Office of Education, 


* 


* * 


Chief of the Library Liaison Unit for the 
Office of War Information, and then became 
a warrant officer for the Air Transport 
Command. 

Mr. Cory has been very active in the 
American Library Association, having par- 
ticipated in the work of several boards and 
committees, as Chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Awards, member of the Li- 
brary Extension Board and Treasurer of 
the Library Education Division. 

He is married and has three children. 

e & | 2 = 

Now that the Marshall plan is a fait 
accompli it is more important than ever 
that the reasons for its being, and what it 
promises, be widely understood. It’s going 
to be expensive and it’s going to be sniped 
at; one presidential aspirant is today decry- 
ing it. But it’s history’s greatest peacetime 
effort and it needs the support of all peace- 
loving Americans. 

Robert Summers, editor of Economic Aid 
to Europe: The Marshall Plan (271p. $1.50. 
H. W. Wilson Co., N.Y. 52), writes: “It 
will be up to the public to make the plan 
work, to foot the bill, and to make sacrifices 
to help Europe.” His book is in the stand- 
ard Reference Shelf series which reproduces 
divergent opinions of authorities on con- 
troversial questions. In the book Mr. Be- 
lair of the New York Times is quoted, 
“the success or failure of the program 
will be determined by the willingness of the 
average American to accept inconvenience 
and to make sacrifices—’’ The high point 
of the book—and proof of its importance— 
appears on page 109: 
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“It is within our power to lead the 
world to peace and plenty.” 
—Harry S. Truman. 


“The U.S.S.R. will put. all effort into 
seeing that the Marshall Plan is not 
realized.” —Andrei A. Zhdanov, mem- 
ber of the Politburo and creator of the 
new nine-nation Cominform. 


That is the blunt picture. 

The book adds to it the equally blunt 
reactions of Gromyko, Molotov, Vishinsky 
and the “Soviet note to fourteen nations.” 
PM’s Stone introduces a realistic note. 
Europe needs capital. How is she to get it? 
Stealing it internationally has the sanction 
of custom. Borrowing it proved highly suc- 
cessful after World War I. It can also be 
amassed the hard way, by laborious toil. 
That, according to the article, is the way 
Russia acquired capital. But the writer 
thinks that, “—United States will certainly 
go to war with the U.S.S.R. if Western 
Europe should turn Communist.” 

Time also believes this, i.e., “It can be 
taken for granted that the U.S. will go to 
war in an effort to stop any nation from 
dominating the world.” And _ further: 
“When the head of a great country thinks 
that world peace is threatened by the exist- 
ence of another social system, he ought to 
try to do something about it. Stalin tries. 
He inspires and directs Communist parties 
in all non-Communist countries—to destroy 
them.” 


The Marshall plan hopes to defeat this 
infiltration by providing economic security 
in non-Communist countries. The book 
discusses the possible need of adding politi- 
cal security and if necessary, military as- 
sistance. The authorities whose views are 
reprinted include: Marquis Childs, William 
L. Clayton, Henry Hazlitt, Arthur Kroch, 
Walter Lippmann, Harold E. Stassen, Ro- 
bert A. Taft and many others. 

Mr. Summers has divided Economic Aid 
to Europe into nine chapters: Europe in 
Crisis; Development of Foreign Economic 
Policy; America’s Ability; Political Effects; 
Economic Effects; Chances for Success; 
World Trade; Determining Factors, and The 
Problem Confronting Congress. Besides 
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presenting the broad over all picture the 
book is valuable because it brings together 
much source material, Acheson’s Mississippi 
Address, The Truman Plan, The Marshall 
Plan, Harriman Reports, The Krug Report, 
The Nourse Report, The Aldrich Plan, etc. 

In dollars and cents economic aid to 
Europe will cost Americans approximately 
five percent of what they paid for the last 
war. It is designed to save civilization. 
Understand it and support it. 


* * * * * 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA JUNIOR 
BOOK AWARDS, 1948. 


Junior Book Award Medals 

Great Men of Medicine by Ruth Fox 
(Random House) 

Heart of Danger by 
(Doubleday) 

How Much and How Many by Jeanne 
Bendick (Whittlesey House) 

King of the Stallions by Edward B. 
Tracy (Dodd, Mead) 

Prairie Colt by Stephen Holt (Longmans, 
Green) 

The Rain Forest by Armstrong Sperry 
(Macmillan) 

Wold Animals of the Five Rivers Coun- 
try by George Cory Franklin (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin) 


Howard Pease 


Junior Book Certificates of Award 

All-conference Tackle by C. Paul Jack- 
son (Crowell) 

Cowboy Boots by Shannon Garst (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury) 

Henry Morgan Pirate by Rosita Forbes 
(David McKay) 

The Modern Wonder Book of Ships by 
Norman Carlisle and Eugene Nelson 
(Winston) 

Treasure on the Johnny Smoker by Mil- 
dred Houghton Comfort (Morrow) 


Members of Awards Committee 


Clip Boutell, editor of the Fiction Book 
Club, former syndicated columnist, and 
author. Author of the juvenile book, 
The Fat Baron. 

R. B. Campbell, head of Campbell’s Book 
Store, Los Angeles, California. 
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Virginia Mathews, head, Children’s Book 
Department, Brentano’s; member of 
board of managers, Women’s National 
Book Association; children’s book re- 
viewer, New York Times and Publish- 
ers Weekly. 

Margaret C. Scoggin, head, Nathan 
Straus Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary; moderator, “Young Book Re- 
viewers”, Station WMCA. 

Chard Powers Smith, poet and historical 
novelist. Author of Artillery of Time, 
Ladies Day, The Housatonic, and other 
books. 

* * * * * 
Selects Five Great Issues 


U. S.—Russian Relations will be the first 
of five great issues to be undertaken by the 
American Library Association in its ‘Great 
Issues’ Program to provide information on 
the major problems facing the United 
States, the library association announced 
today. 

Based on a poll of outstanding leaders in 
business, labor, agriculture, science, and 
other activities, the issues are: (1) U.S.— 
Relations, (2) Inflation and Deflation, (3) 
Management-Labor Relations, (4) Civil 
Rights, and (5) How Much World Govern- 
ment?. 

“Under the ‘Great Issues’ Program the 
nation’s 40,000 librarians have been urged 
to not only provide information but also to 
stimulate action in their communities on 
the crucial issues confronting our country,” 
stated Carl H. Milan, Executive Secretary 
of the A.L.A.* “In the present atmosphere 
of confusion, prejudice, and misinformation 
that pervades consideration of these prob- 
lems today, libraries have a major responsi- 
bility for erecting sign posts and lighting 
the way to clearer thinking and better 
understanding. 

“U. S.—Russian Relations has been chosen 
as the first of these issues to be tackled by 
libraries because it is one of the most con- 
troversial current topics and we in the li- 
brary profession feel that we can make a 
real contribution to the understanding of 
this crucial issue by disseminating depend- 
able information on all sides.” 


* Resigned Apr. 30, 1948. 
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“*The Marshall Plan—Pro and Con’, the 
original issue of this program, was the theme 
of much vigorous attention by libraries dur- 
ing the past two months. Many libraries 
sponsored reading lists, forums, lectures, and 
discussion groups on the European Re- 
covery Program. Comments we have re- 
ceived indicate clearly that people every- 
where appreciate receiving reliable informa- 
tion on the complex problems our country 
must solve.” 

Mr. Milam declared that libraries will 
adhere to their traditional standard of tak- 
ing no side on these issues. “Libraries are 
impartial institutions,” he said. “As educa- 
tional and cultural centers in their com- 
munities they have but one interest on vital 
issues—to dispel indifference and misunder- 
standing through wide dissemination of in- 
formation.” 

Five well-known libraries have been re- 
quested to prepare special reading lists on 
each of the issues. The New York Public 
Library has been asked to assemble the list 
for U.S.—Russian Relations, the Newark 
Public Library for Inflation and Deflation, 
the Seattle Public Library for Management- 
Labor Relations, the New Jersey State 
Library for Civil Rights, and the Cleveland 
Public Library for How Much World Gov- 
ernment?. They or others will also prepare 
lists of pertinent informational films. 

Each reading list will contain about 40 
titles of the best printed materials dealing 
with the pros and cons of each issue They 
will be distributed to all libraries. 

“The ‘Great Issues’ Program is one proj- 
ect of the Four Year Goals of the American 
Library Association,” added Mr. Milam. 
“The Four Year Goals are aimed to equip 
all libraries across the nation to become 
community leaders in carrying out their 
function of helping the citizens in their 
localities to understand and help solve our 
vital national problems.” 

*x* * * * * 


Opportunities for a career in Public Health 
Medicine are outlined in a new Occupa- 
tional Abstract written by Florence L. Rome 
and just published by Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, New York 3, 
N. Y. Present and future openings in this 
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field make the pamphlet a useful guide to 
counselors, students, teachers and all in- 
terested in a medical career. Available 
from the publisher for 50c, cash with order. 

Brief history of public health medicine, 
future in the field, nature of work, qualifica- 
tions, discrimination, preparation, methods 
of entrance and advancement, earnings, 
number and distribution of workers, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are all described. 
Lists also sources of further information, 
appraises existing literature, and suggests 
reading references. 


* * *£ * 


The countries of Jefferson, Lewis and St. 
Lawrence in New York State have been 
designated by the State Board of Regents 
as the area for the regional library service 
experiment. 

Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian, 
returned this week from a series of con- 
ferences with civic organizations and leading 
citizens in that area, and reported that the 
Jefferson county board of supervisors and 
the Potsdam chamber of commerce had 
adopted resolutions urging that the State’s 
regional library program be initiated in that 
area. He said also that many officials and 
several civil organizations in the three 
counties had expressed interest in the 
project. 

Appropriation of $100,000 for an experi- 
ment in regional library service was made 
by the 1948 Legislature. Selection of the 
area for the establishment of such a pro- 
gram was based on available funds as well 
as the need for developing adequate library 
service in a district of small communities 
with widely separated population centers— 
a combination of factors that provides a 
suitable setting for the experiment. The 
exact location of the library service center 
will be determined later. 

This area was one of 15 regions con- 
sidered for such a program after a survey 
of public library service throughout the en- 
tire State was made by the Research Divi- 
sion of the State Education Department, 
at the request of the New York Library 
Association. Within this region of 5358 
square miles there are 48 public libraries, 
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but only one, at Watertown, gives full-time 
service. Although the area has a popula- 
tion of 197,916, there are 58,179 people 
totally without library service*at this time. 
Informal library service is available for 8764 
of the area’s population. 

The regional library program is designed 
specifically for service to libraries already 
established and is in no sense a public li- 
brary nor an agency for the setting up of 
new community libraries. Its functions 
would include purchase of a wide variety 
of books for loan to local libraries and the 
organization of a union catalog to list the 
holdings of all the libraries in the region in 
order to facilitate the arrangement of inter- 
library loans. It would provide profes- 
sional leadership to the librarians of the 
region and give expert advice on the de- 
velopment of library services, book selection 
and other functions of the local library. 
Specialized services on a contract fee basis 
would also be possible under the regional 
service plan. 

The plan in no way alters the authority 
of local library boards and does not change 
the established system of state grants to 
local libraries. It is expected that the ad- 
vantage of increased resources in book 
stock and general services will provide op- 
portunity for local libraries to expand serv- 
ice to their communities and possibly to 
extend them to adjacent areas lacking a 
library through the transportation service 
made available by the Regional Service 
Center. Small school libraries, many with 
a very limited book stock, would benefit by 
the increased availability of books made 
possible under the regional program. “Book- 
mobiles”—automobiles stocked with shelves 
of books—might be used in this regard. 
Such “bookmobiles” would be provided in 
the first instance by the counties or local 
libraries acting together under contract. 


* * * * 


Correction! 


In February issue ILLINOIS LIBRAR- 
IES p. 85, Mr. Joe Langston was listed as 
“District Librarian, Region I’. He is 
District Librarian in Region 4. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE, 1948 


Over 10,000 librarians, authors, publishers 
and educators are expected to attend the 
76th annual conference of the American 
Library Association to be held in Atlantic 
City June 13-19, Paul North Rice, President 
of the A.L.A., announced today. 

The oldest and largest library association 
in the world, the A.L.A. has selected “The 
Challenge of Public Affairs” as the theme 
for its conference. Outstanding -literary 
figures, educators and librarians will discuss 
such topics as censorship in libraries, re- 
directing of libraries to meet today’s pres- 
sing world problems, adult education, audio- 
visual techniques, personnel problems and 
reading for youth and children. Awards 
will be given for various literary and library 
activities. 

“This conference will be the most im- 
portant library meeting ever conducted”, 
stated Mr. Rice. “In the face of skyrocket- 
ing costs, inadequate budgets and shortages 
of help, libraries are making a tremendous 
effort to gear their activities to the current 
major need of all Americans—the dissemina- 
tion of reliable information on the trend of 
public affairs. The solutions to today’s vital 
national and international problems are 
being sought in an atmosphere of misunder- 
standing, confusion and indifference. It is 
the aim of libraries everywhere to help dis- 
pel this atmosphere with printed informa- 
tion, so that reasonable, peaceful, effective 
solutions may be found.” 

Pearl Buck will address librarians at the 
first general session on Monday, June 14. 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh will discuss “Improve- 
ment of Library Service—The Four Year 
Goals” and the final program will include 
a discussion of the Great Issues by Norman 
Cousins. 

Joseph A. Brandt, president of Henry 
Holt and Company, will speak before the 
general session of A.C.R.L. Benjamin E. 
Powell, incoming A.C.R.L. president, will 
give his inaugural address at this meeting. 
The A.C.R.L. building committee will 
sponsor a one-day clinic on college library 
buildings during the conference. 

Benjamin A. Custer, Assistant Librarian 
in Charge of Processing at the Detroit 
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Public Library will be among the principal 
speakers at the meeting of the Cataloging 
and Classification Division. The committee 
will also hold a meeting on its public rela- 
tions activities. 

The theme “Toward Understanding” will 
be developed by Dr. Brooks Emeny and 
Virginia Kirkus at the session of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
Dr. Emeny is President of the Foreign 
Policy Association while Miss Kirkus oper- 
ates a bookshop subscribed to by over 700 
librarians. Miss Kirkus is the author of 
two children’s books Fun in Bed for Chil- 
dren and Junior Fun in Bed. 


Librarians interested in building plans 
will find the meetings of the Library Archi- 
tecture and Building Planning Committee 
of interest. James E. Bryan will speak on 
the remodeling of public library buildings. 
A building question period with a panel 
of building consultants on hand will be held. 

Featured professional exhibits will be the 
audio-visual display, illustrating newest films 
and Projected Books—slide films projected 
on a ceiling so that bedridden patients can 
read comfortably; model library buildings, 
plans, and photographs; a display on Intel- 
lectual Freedom, showing books and maga- 
zines banned in various communities; the 
outstanding Religious Books of the Year; 
and a combined bock exhibit, displaying 
most of the books published during the 
past year. 

Two bookmobiles will be on display, com- 
plete with all equipment, including shelves 
of books. Bookmobiles are becoming in- 
creasingly popular in rural areas, where 
persons have no other access to library 
service. One of the bookmobiles displayed 
is 34 feet long, weighing over 10 tons when 
loaded with books. 


The Federal Relations Committee with 
the cooperation of the Library Extension 
Division is planning a pre-conference insti- 
tute on library legislation from Thursday, 
June 10 through Saturday, June 12. The 
Board of Personnel Administration is hold- 
ing a personnel Institute, June 12 and 13 
and a personnel clinic from the 14th through 
the 18th. The Children and Young People’s 
Division will hold a pre-conference institute 
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on youth and libraries and an institute dur- 
ing the Conference on children’s reading. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards for out- 
standing children’s books, the Lippincott 
Award for an exceptional contribution to 
library service, the John Cotton Dana 
Awards for outstanding publicity scrapbooks 
and the “Letter” Awards will be among the 
major prizes at the Conference. 

* *£ * Kk * 


A current topic of vital interest is sur- 
veyed as a career field in a new Occupa- 
tional Abstract, Politics, by William K. 
Miller. Containing information valuable to 
the student, teacher, counselor, and anyone 
interested in entering politics, this pamphlet 
is now available from the publisher, Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York University, 
New York 3, N. Y., for 50c, cash with order. 

There is information on nature of the 
work; kinds of jobs, both paid and volun- 
teer; women in politics; discrimination; 
preparation; methods of entrance and ad- 
vancement; range of earnings; advantages 
and disadvantages. Included also are 
sources of further information, appraisal of 
literature, and brief bibliography. 

* * * * * 


A series of eight discussional slidefilms, 
Elements of Art, is announced by The Jam 
Handy Organization, distributor for Cur- 
ticulum Films. The purpose of this series 
is “not to teach students to be artists, but 
rather to express themselves through draw- 
ing and painting.” Each film helps the 
teacher explain an important element of art. 
The films may be used by the teacher to 
introduce interesting activities in working 
with these elements. 

Films in the series are: 1. Lines, 2. 
Shapes, 3. More Shapes, 4. Solid Shapes, 
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5. Color, 6. Using Color, 7. Proportion, 8. 
Painting a Picture. 


* * *£ * 


In March with the passing of Prof. Fred- 
erick W. Nichols, a former member of the 
Evanston Library Board, Illinois lost one of 
her most constructive pioneer educators 
and library trustees. 

In his concept of the all-round develop- 
ment of the child from earliest years, read- 
ing and all forms of visual education has a 
foremost place. It was he who initiated a 
program of school and public library co- 
operation which resulted in the classroom 
library system. This he worked out even 
before starting his 40 years of very unusual 
service on the Evanston Public Library 
Board. According to any available calen- 
dar of library practices, this placed the 
Evanston library as the first in the country 
to use classroom collections in the public 
schools. 

In many other phases of education both 
with children and adults, he promoted 
methods and policies far in advance of his 
time. “He was always willing to try the 
untried whenever greater service was the 
goal.” 

To Frederick W. Nichols, Illinois is grate- 
ful for his forthright and progressive service 
to libraries, especially that as “Father of 
the Classroom library system.” 

*s & 8 


The 52nd annual metting of The Illinois 
Library Association will be held in Spring- 
field, November 18-20, with headquarters 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 

The theme is “Books and Readers.” 

Information about the conference can be 
secured from Ruth W. Gregory, President, 
Waukegan Public Library, Waukegan, III. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
ACTIVITIES 
(January 1 through March 31, 1948) 


Adult Educaticn activities 
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SE aie kk ne Kwa See bee CAEDAN SESS aAEE HOM EO RES AEE 1,265* 

re i ata anaee a enaelr een ane hehe a aw et Oaks ae beeen 10 
Audio-visual material lent 

ait ae es tn niece he Cabos des dOA DAY EAGT RO DAREAE RAO EE OOS 21,898 

6 xii ce ecdasnet Awe ON Sees OSS RERAN AE OROA RE CRSA EN ERD CO DRO TR 963 
Reference requests 

re er ry ee ee ee ee 1,042 

III 6s auscicptniec ie wien’ ee mewk sete ie de wR arid eek ae 456 

NE oy cedid ded Re Re wee Rae one enn 472 

General requests (including collections)................0.000- 7,249 

9,219 

Bibiographies compiled and revised (exclusive of Reading Courses)....... 37 
Reading material lent 

IR ag ctkeetenaeeende ee wks Dae the Tedws dene w eee 21,004 

ee ee 195,104 

Issued from regional headquarters. ............0.ceecesccecee 182,414 


— 398,522 


ee nS er ee eee ee ere eT 4,954 
Betis Compecial andl GARtO RE a ivnn 5 ne es Kkcccricccetedcnssecesedscesees 14 
Consultant Service 
Ce ee ee er ree ee eee ere ee 34 
Ey ek I IN ask ccd cae ede see eeeees 00 4060.6400RbeteeRE SOON 18 
The Catalog 
PRCT OCE OTTO CT CTT CRETE CCT TUTTE TOLER T OTT TLE 18,575 
ES rns Seca s REREAD EATOREE HAASE DEO OeEE SERRE CBN 220 
Staff 
ME 6 cod cb deneSh nde Ae Odea eSO4 CO SdT ended eed EEO RETR RRRREER OE 107 
IN kidlit no os. Dee OWS se dw RSW EE Ks F044 CHEN EEG Ode eee 5 
RESOURCES 
(As of March 31, 1948—not including archival material) 
I I I oa 6 5 hw ree Ree de 5:66 Om0d 08 bees OREO SR OO 380,100 
EE HED SID, on: sowicidie 6.04560 604 cous ndin neha cod 64084 dR RHE TEES 356,736 
| i Re ee ee ee ee ee Pe ee ee ee ree eee ee ree 39,597 
Recordings, radio tramec#ripeions. ......c cs ccccscccccccccnecccenscessenseeces 2,565 
CE I 5 05:00 6005 6:08 00505458 ese 6 KNEES OHO eae OE KRM NE EEN OOM ER 945 


* Included in total of “‘Reading material lent.” 





